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The  following  quotations  are  from  the  life  by  Glas- 
enapp  and  Ellis,  and  from  the  volumes  of  letters  to 
Heckel,  Wesedonck  and  Liszt.  I regret  exceedingly  that 
the  reproduction  here  of  so  large  a number  of  excerpts 
is  necessary.  I have  omitted  many  that  seemed  possible 
to  be  spared  and  not  spoil  the  clinical  picture.  Onl}^  by 
the  careful  reading  can  one  get  a clear  idea  of  Wag- 
iieHs  suflerings  and  symptoms,  and  be  thus  enabled  to 
come  to  a sound  diagnosis  of  the  one  malady  that  re- 
sulted in  such  various  and  life-long  symptoms. 

Richard  Wagner  was  born  in  1813.  His  delicate  constitin 
tion  required  peculiar  care,  for  he  was  already  troubled  with 
that  irritating  form  of  erysipelas  (erythema  or  eczema?) 
which  recurred  at  intervals  throughout  life  . . . Down  to 

his  sixth  year  he  had  no  regular  lessons;  the  mother  wished 
to  give  him  time  to  pick  up  strength,  and  ivould  not  have 
plagued  him  with  school  work.  ...  A pale,  slim  little  chap 
in  short-armed  frocks,  but  unruly  enough  already — thus  the 
traditions  show  the  tiny  Richard.  G.,  p.  (11. 

jMy  good  uncle  tried  his  best  to  put  me  through  some  edu- 
cational training,  . . . That  I did  not  profit  much  by  his 
instruction  Avas,  I fear,  my  OAvn  fault.  I jireferred  rambling 
about  the  little  country  -toAvn  and  its  en\’irons  to  learning  the 
rules  of  grammar.  ...  I often  beguiled  niA'  uncle  into  read- 
ing me  a story  that  I might  avoid  working.  1821  or  1822. 

By  right  they  had  to  suffer  for  each  other,  as  both  u^ere 
most  excitable  and  fitful  sleepers.  . . . Ciicilie  had  plenty 

to  say  of  her  brother's  sudden  shouts  and  talking  in  his  sleep, 
his  laughter  and  tears  in  the  night.  1822-1823. 

To  roam  about  the  country  Avas  his  chief  delight.  Do. 

He  ranked  among  the  best  pupils  in  that  gymnasium  from 
the  first,  and  passed  through  various  divisions  and  classes 
with  fair  rapidity.  1822-1827. 
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He  was  playued  with  a cutaneous  malady  even  in  lii.s  school 
days.  . . . llepeated  attacks  of  the  kind  . . . An  attack 
would  be  preceded  by  depression  of  spirits  and  irritability  of 
temper.  Conscious  of  his  growing  peevishness,  he  would  seek 
refuge  in  solitude.  As  soon  as  the  attack  was  subdued,  his 
bright  animal  spirits  returned.  Do. 

The  refinement  and  energy  of  his  features  and  the  look  of 
wanness  and  suffering  they  wove.  About  1838. 

The  prose  must  be  turned  into  verse,  and  the  music  composed 
in  a fortnight.  . . . his  nerves  have  been  so  overtaxed  that 
he  has  “often  sat  down  and  wept  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  at 
a stretch.”  1843. 

Constant  victimage  to  a feeble  stomach  while  instrumenting 
Tannhiluser  in  1845. 

IMy  whole  being  had  been  so  consumed  with  ardor  for  my 
task  that  the  nearer  I approached  its  completion  the  mqj-e  I 
was  haunted  bj^  the  notion  that  a sudden  death  would  stay  my 
hand;  so  that  when  at  last  I wrote  its  closing  chord  I felt  as 
joyful  as  if  I had  escaped  some  mortal  danger.  1845. 

Lonely  walks.  1845.  ' 

Devoted  some  live  ueeks  frpm  July  3 to  humoring  his  health, 
as  well  as  his  unresting  brain  would  let  him.  1845. 

Despite  the  doctor’s  warnings  against  mj^  engaging  in  any 
such  occupation.  Working  at  Lohengrin,  1845.  The  doctor's 
orders  were  so  emphatic  against  any  interruption  of  his  pres- 
ent cure  that  Wagner  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  outing. 
. . . The  reason  for  declining  was  a determination  cf  blood 

to  the  brain,  brought  on  hy  his  exertions  of  the  past  season, 
not  yet  left  him.  Do. 

Scarcely  could  he  himself  say  for  certain  whether  his  state 
of  health  ■was  the  cause  of  his  low  spirits  or  they  the  ground 
of  liis  feeling  so  unwell;  perhaps  it  was  a little  of  both.  1840. 

The  condition  of  his  health  just  now  is  proved  by  his  ob- 
taining a three  months’  leave  of  absence,  “to  breathe  again  as 
man  and  artist”  in  Switzerland.  1840. 

Indulged  in  his  favorite  pastime,  reading.  1840. 

Was  there  any  possible  way  out — save  death?  1847. 

He  speaks  of  a sick  bed  to  which  he  has  been  confined  for 
some  days.  The  indisposition  must  have  lasted  for  at  least  a 
month,  for  in  January,  1848,  he  wrote  that  he  has  had  a 
“severe  attack  of  illness.”  1847-1848. 

He  was  busy  with  ideas  for  a big  work  from  German  myth- 
ology, but  feared  he  might  be  too  old,  and  should  have  under- 
taken it  when  younger.  1848— <aged  35. 

The  writing  of  the  Xiebelungen  Myth  is  followed  by  “a 
period  of  great  depression.”  1848. 

Winter  seems  to  have  been  always  attended  with  a certain 
lowering  of  vitality.  Last  year  we  saw  it  take  the  form  of  a 
.serious  illness;  this  year  it  takes  that  of  a general  depres- 
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sion  of  spirits.  . . He  felt  “too  old”  to  undertake  liis 

Siegfried.  1848-184!). 

The  sole  redemption  lay  in  lliglit  from  out  this  life,  in  cast- 
ing off  its  claims  on  me  by  self-destruction.  End  of  1848. 

Gnawing  torments.  1848. 

His  passport  describes  him  as  “of  medium’  statui'e,  brown 
hair,  wears  glasses.”  1849. 


KiciTAim  WAGXER  [Leiibach].* 

His  ancient  winter  foes  return,  particularly  rheumatism, 
which  this  time  makes  an  inroad  on  his  heart.  1849. 

rheumnr”  thoroughly  broken  down  for  the  present,  what  with 
I euniat.sm  and  his  recent  spell  of  literary  work  at  high  pres- 
suie.  January,  1850.  ‘ 
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Feeble,  full  of  pain,  unable  tg  sleep,  in  search  of  quiet. 
February,  1850. 

I’m  happy  to  tell  you  I’ve  got  to  the  root  of  my  illness;  a 
violence  done  to  my  spirit  had  aggravated  my  bodily  torments 
to  a dangerous  pitch.  February,  1850. 

He  means  to  take  a journey  southwards  for  complete  re- 
covery of  his  health.  March,  1850. 

I’ve  lost  my  health,  my  nerves  are  shattered.  For  the  pres- 
ent I can  live  for  little  more  than  convalescence. 

IMy  sufferings  became  so  insupportable  that  the  instinct  of  life 
drove  me  to  save  myself  by  breaking  with  everyone  . . . and 
fleeing  into  God-knows-what  strange  land.  1850. 

Ah,  let  us  above  all  things  get  health.  1850. 

Ill,  very  ill  as  I was.  Letter  to  Heine,  1850. 

Four  to  five  months  were  indeed  too  short  to  devote  to  a 
work  of  such  originality  and  magnitude;  too  short  for  the 
author's  own  health  . . . The  last  pages  of  this  copy  1 

have  written  in  a mood  I can  intelligently  describe  to  no  one. 
Candidly  speaking,  my  only  wish  is  to  get  the  hateful  manu- 
script out  of  the  house.  Of  ‘‘Opera  and  Drama.”  1850. 

Xine  j'ears  afterwards  Wagner  refers  to  the  “fatigue”  that 
had  come  over  him  when  writing  “Opera  and  Drama,”  a fatigue 
that  “so  sorely  weighed  upon  his  brain”  that  he  calls  it  an 
“abnormal  state  of  mind.”  Do. 

I am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  I have  discovered  the 
nature  of  my  illness;  it  was  to  a great  extent  melancholy;  at 
any  rate,  a strained  state  of  mind  has  brought  my  constitution 
into  the  present  dangerous  and  excited  condition.  1850. 

My  illness  was  the  result  of  melancholy.  1850. 

The  master  has  just  been  ordered  to  the  water  cure.  1851. 

His  health  was  so  broken  by  previous  excess  of  work.  1351. 

Winter  is  my  mortal  enemy.  1851. 

Mj'  headlong  mode  of  working  always  tells  upon  me  some- 
what severely  in  the  end,  and  I am  obliged  to  recuperate 
awhile,  as  usual;  for  the  next  few  days,  accordingly,  I can  not 
undertake  the  making  of  a copy  for  you.  1851. 

To  my  joy  I found  music  shaping  itself  to  these  verses  most 
naturally  and  easily,  altogether  of  itself  as  it  were.  Only  the 
first  beginning  of  this  labor  warned  me  that  I should  com- 
pletely undermine  my  health,  if  without  having  thoroughly 
attended  to  it,  I yielded  to  my  impulse,  and  pursued — pre- 
sumably without  a break — what  I had  just  begun.  So  I came 
to  this  hydropathic  establishment.  1851. 

Had  I gone  to  my  “young  Siegfried”  in  my  present  state 
perhaps  I should  have  become  incurable  by  next  spring.  More- 
ovei-,  if  I had  dragged  along  with  my  infirm  lower  man  I 
should  have  been  highly  inconsistent  with  my  principles.  The 
idea  of  setting  to  work  at  my  Siegfried  in  perfect  health  has 


soinetliing  of  what  I might  call  a glad  solomnity.  So — it’s 
settled — 1 shall  undergo  the  complete  water  cure.  ]8dl. 

1 have  become  a complete  water  man.  This  time  I was 
ten  weeks  in  the  hydropathic  establishment;  only  on  account 
of  the  winter  setting  in  early  and  with  great  severity  have  I 


mClIABD  WAGNER.* 


gnen  np  the  cure  for  Ihe  ])resent.  However,  it  was  sullicient 
to  give  nic  the  clearest  foretaste  of  perfect  health,  a new  and 
mdescribable  feeling  of  comfort,  etc.  18ol. 


* Ueproducocl  from  Chamlierlniirs  “Iticliard  Wainier."  bv  the 
courtesy  of  Dent  & Co. 
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This  “water”  interlude  we  may  take  as  a not  unwelcome  re- 
lief in  the  midst  of  a more  intricate  topic.  What  Wagner 
had  to  undergo,  however,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  diet  his  body 
into  a condition  of  robust  health,  would  be  past  belief  in  these 
days  of  saner  physiology  had  we  not  his  written  word  for  it. 
Poor  Uhlig  himself,  its  original  instigator,  succumbed  to  the 
effects  of  a less  drastic  form  soon  afterward. 

It  was  nearl}'-  a twelvemonth  since  that  Uhlig  began  press- 
ing his  “water  views”  on  his  leader;  Wagner  then  replied,  “I 
only  dring  water  when  I feel  a thirst  for  it,  yet  I am  far  less 
sanguine  than  you!”  (Oct.  9,  1850.)  But  the  ideji  soon  ex- 
ercised a kind  of  fascination  over  him;  in  a fortnight  he  is  so 
far  on  the  road  to  conversion  that  he  admits  its  value  on  the 
testimony  of  his  younger  friend's  experience.  By  Christmas  he 
had  commenced  to  e.xperiment  on  himself,  in  an  amateur  fash- 
ion: “I,  also,  am  doing  a sort  of  water  cure;  besides  a sponge 

down  in  the  morning,  cold  water  drunk  in  bed.”  That  does 
not  satisfy  the  zealot  Uhlig;  he  recommends  a “Neptune 
girdle,”  which  sounds  something  like  a wet  waistband,  and 
makes  one  shiver  at  the  thought  of  ^nntery  cold  in  Switzer- 
land. \^’agner  valiantly  attempts  it.  “1  followed  your  ad- 
vice about  the  Neptune  girdle  at  once.  I hope  it  will  suit  me. 
On  the  whole  I feel  surprisingly  better  than  last  year.”  (Jan. 
20,  1851.)  Two  weeks  later,  however,  he  has  paid  the  penalty 
of  dabbling.  “I'm  rather  unwell.  By  the  advice  of  a first- 
rate  physician,  who  also  is  an  advocate  of  water,  I have  had 
to  lay  aside  the  Neptune  girdle  for  a time.”  And  laid  aside 
it  appears  to  have  remained,  till  Uhlig  came  to  Zurich  and 
waxed  eloquent  about  the  virtues  of  a system  that  decidedly 
had  added  neither  color  to  his  cheeks  nor  flesh  to  his  bones. 

Uhlig  unluckily  did  more;  he  brought  with  him  a water 
volume  by  a certain  Kausse,  and  well-meaningly  left  it  behind 
him.  On  the  24th  of  August  (1851),  taking  a rest  after  the 
labor  of  fair  coj>ying  the  Communication,  Wagner  relates  how 
he  has  begun  to  turn  Rausse's  theories  into  practice  during 
the  past  week:  no  wine,  no  beer,  no  coffee,  no  soup;  only  cold 
water  and  milk,  so  far  as  drinkables  are  concerned;  3 to  4 
glasses  of  cold  water  in  bed  before  rising,  and  anj"^  number  of 
glasses  during  the  day;  baths  at  home,  or  in  the  lake  at  mid- 
day; half  an  hour’s  walk  immediately  (!)  after  food.  No 
wonder  he  remarks  that  his  head  feels  “lighter,  but  often 
somewhat  dull,”  though  he  considers  the  latter  a mere  passing 
eff'ect,  and  expects  “to  end  by  getting  more  health  than  I 
shall  know  what  to  do  with.”  Naturally  the  end  of  another 
fortnight  reveals  him  in  a wretched  state,  so  wretched  that  he 
has  been  to  consult  the  proprietor  of  a hydropathic  quackery 
(September  8),  who  equally  naturally  insists  on  his  coming 
there,  to  submit  to  heroic  measures.  September  1(1  Wagner 
ffoes  to  Albisbrunn  in  the  commune  of  Hausen,  on  the  hills  to 
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the  southwest  of  Ziivich,  too  ill  to  think  of  any  Siegfrieds  for 
\ 

the  iiioiiieiit.  . , i. , 

On  the  whole,  these  ten  weeks  at  Alhishrunn  appeal  to 

have  done  him  temporary  good,  but  rather  as  a eliange 
of  air  and  scene,  a relaxation  of  niental  strain,  than 
in  aiiv  other  way.  His  humor  does  not  forsake  him,  and 
it  is  liere  that  his  gigantic  plan  matures;  but  when  one  reads 
of  the  treatment  to  which  he  is  subjected,  one  can  feel  noth- 
i„o.  save  ainazenient  at  the  power  of  resistance  innate  in  liis 
constitution.  This  is  how  lie  describes  the  -cure,  a fortnight 
ere  its  termination:  “Hy  daily  program:  1.  From  o:30 


RICirAP.D  WAOXER. 

From  Ruhenstein's  arrangement  of  the  vocal  score  of  TannhUnser. 
*This  photograph  probably  formed  the  basis  of  Len- 
bach's  realistic  drawing. 

to  7 in  the  morning,  cold  pack;  then  cold  tub.  Wanne  and 
promenade;  breakfast  at  8,  dry  bread  and  milk  or  water  (no 
butter  allowed,  as  he  says  in  another  letter).  2.  Short  prom- 
enade again!  then  a cold  compress.  3.  Towards  12  o'clock  a 
wet  rub-down ; short  promenade ; another  compress.-  Then  din- 
ner in  my  room,  to  avoid  disrelish  (was  it,  or  tJie  sight  , of 
other  victims,  so  nasty?').  An  hour  of  idling;  brisk  walk  of 
two  hours — alone.  4.  About  o o'clock  another  wet  rub-down 
and  a little  promenade.  .).  Hi])  bath  for  a (piarter  of  an 
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liouv,  about  (i,  followed  by  a promenade  to  warm  me  (surely  in 
a corridor,  for  it  must  liave  been  pitch  dark  by  then).  An- 
otlier  compress.  At  7,  supper;  dry  bread  and  iwater.  0.  Whist 
party  till  9,  followed  by  another  compress;  and  about  10 
o’clock  to  bed.  This  regimen  1 now  can  manage  very  well; 
perhaps  I shall  even  increase  it.”  “I  feel  myself  on  the  high 
road  to  recovery.”  ISol. 

Quiet!  Quiet!  Quiet!  Country!  Country!  Then — health — 
cheerfulness — hope!  else — all  is  lost!  I can  no  more.  ISol. 

Beyond  the  water  business  my  employment  consists  in  build- 
ing a house  on  paper  with  rule  and  compass.  1851. 

This  winter  I shall  idle  for  my  health,  only  sketching  as 
thoughts  occur  to  me.  1851. 

For  the  recovery  of  my  youth,  for  health,  nature,  an  unre- 
servedly loving  wife  and  a lloek  of  children  I would  barter 
all  my  art!  There,  take  it!  Give  me  the  other.  Januaiy, 
1852. 

1 have  got  so  far  that  I place  no  faith  in  any  system,  but 
only  in  a specially  gifted  and  sound  physician,  an  individual. 
For  such  an  one  I long,  not  for  any  fads.  1852. 

The  water  cure  had  ‘‘worked  wonders,”  as  he  fondly  imag- 
ined for  a while.  “I  am  basking  in  a sense  of  a well-being 
such  as  I had  never  conceived.  INly  indomitable  cheerfulness,” 
etc. 

At  Albisbrunn  he  had  been  condemned  in  the  end  to  baths  of 
but  7 degrees  above  freezing  point ; at  home  he  has  raised  their 
temperature  to  the  more  civilized  limit  of  55  F.,  but  mental 
rest  is  strictly  enjoined  on  him,  together  Avith  a diet  AA'hieh  he 
describes  as  “dry  bread”  and  milk  for  breakfast,  dry  bread 
and  Avater  for  supper;  at  midday  English  cooking,  i.  e.,  A'eget- 
ables  boiled  plain  and  meat  roasted  on  the  spit  . . . The 

Avater  business  he  still  has  so  at  heart  that  he  Avrites  to  Sulzer 
a defense  of  it  three  quarto  pages  long,  though  the  only  ex- 
tract published  by  Herr  Steinei’  does  not  make  clear  Avhether 
outAvard  or  internal  application  is  the  bone  of  contention:  “As 

I could  not  possibly  subside  into  a merely  casual  acquaintance 
Avith  a man  AAdio  has  been  and  is,  at  a cnueial  period  of  my  life, 
Avhat  you  haA’e  been  and  still  are  to  me;  a man  I sincerely  re- 
spect in  the  Avarmest  sense  of  Avhich  that  AA’ord  is  capable — 
the  ultimate  consequence  (of  Sulzer’s  recusance)  Avould  be  that 
I must  gWe  my  Zurich  haA^en  up;  a necessity  I feel  so  deeply 
that  I AA'as  compelled  to  declare  it  yesterday  to  our  tAVo 
friends.”  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  earnestness  has 
reference  to  nothing  more  serious  than  a divergence  of  vieAVS 
on  the  efficacy  of  AA^ater;  but,  hoAvever  Ave  interpret  it,  Herr 
Steiner  further  informs  us  that,  rather  than  alloAV  the  split 
to  go  to  such  a length,  Sulzer  made  certain  “concessions.” 

As  for  Wagner  himself,  departure  from  a strict  observance 
of  cold  Avater  soon  Avas  forced  on  him  by  the  same  considera- 
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tioii  that  had  started  it — liis  health.  All  throufrli  this  winter, 
in  fact,  nntil  next  antninn,  we  hear  of  one  inodilicalion  or  an- 
other. in  the  endeavor  to  restoie  a shattered  set  of  nerves, 
cnlniinatiiifr  in  the  lesson  of  experience  passed  on  to  Uhlig 
next  October:  “Our  water  doctors,  one  and  all,  don't  know 

enough  about  nerve  troubles.  Constitutions  like  mine  are 
benefited  by  none  but  warm  baths,  whereas  cold  ones  ruin  them 
entirely.  If  I can  only  get  my  nerves  right,  you’ll  hear  another 
story!”  The  same  with  his  teetotalism,  M’hich  is  nisely 
abandoned  at  last  for  an  occasional  glass  of  good  wine.  Had 
he  but  had  his  good  Dresden  doctor  Pusinelli  within  arm's 
length,  Instead  of  various  experimenters  on  a bodily  constitu- 
tion they  understood  as  little  as  his  critics  his  artistic  theo- 
ries, perhaps  the  music  of  the  Niebelungen  might  have 
actual been  finished  in  not  much  over  the  three  years  orig- 
inally propounded  for  its  term.  But  the  awl  of  the  amateur 
health  cobbler  was  picked  up  first  by  one  friend,  then  by 
another,  till  the  letter  last  quoted  avows:  “For  the  present 

my  doctor  is  Herwegh:  he  has. great  knowledge  of  physics  and 
physiology,  and  is  more  symjDathetie  toward  me,  in  every 
respect,  than  any  ph_ysician  who  is  not  at  the  same  time  a 
friend.”  February,  1852. 

“I'm  terribly  fatigued  again.”  March,  1851. 

I am  daily  thinking  of  my  death.  1852. 

I can  not  pull  round  as  yet,  and  am  sufl'ering  from  sleep- 
lessness with  great  dejection.  Do. 

Beethoven,  the  Hollander,  ill  health,  sleepless  nights,  re- 
peated disillusions — all  were  factors  in  the  evolution  of  that 


colossal  drama  which  had  occiqjied  his  brain  ever  since  he 
returned  from  Albisbrunn.  G.,  1852. 

I am  now  living  for  nothing  but  my  health.  I am  taking 
a rest  after  the  somewhat  trying  effects  of  my  late  cure. 
Dec.  14,  1851. 


It  is  to  no  water  establishment  that  Wagner  goes  this  time, 
as  once  j^roposed;  his  faith  in  that  drastic  regimen  has  been 
rudely  shaken  during  the  last  few  months.  Moreover,  “it 
is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  spend  half  a year  at  a hydro.” 
Not  long  ago  lie  had  heard  through  Ernst  Ivietz  of  a certain 
Dr.  Karl  Lindemann,  a fellow  exile,  then  “working  remarkable 
cures  in  Paris  with  a marvellously  mild  water  regime.  His 
specialty  seems  to  be  nervous  disoi'ders.”  So  he  had  written 
Lindemann  a detailed  account  of  his  symptoms,  and  received 
a.  legular  chart  of  instructions  to  cover  a protracted  jieriod: 
for  diet,  chiefly  game  simply  cooked,  with  a glass  or  two  of 
good  nine;  his  baths  to.be  tepid  rather  than  cold;  fhe  main 
aflair — I’m  to  keep  (juiet  and  write  poetry.”  ;May,  1852. 

The  open  air  is  doing  me  much  good  : every  morning  I roam 
about  for  two  or  three  hours  before  setting  to  work.  My 
"01  king  time  I don  t extend  beyond  two  hours  a day;  it  was 
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by  frequently  working  five  to  six  hours  that  taxed  my  nerves 
before.  I have  finished  the  entire  draft  of  the  Walkiire  now. 
May,  1852. 

His  lonely  walks.  Do. 

Yesterday  I finished  my  Walkiire  after  a month  of  work. 
. . . once  more  I am  somewhat  severely  knocked  up;  no 

doubt  I work  at  too  high  pressure.  July  2,  1852. 

When  I’ve  finished  a thing  like  the  Walkiire  I always  feel 
as  if  I had  sweated  a huge  anxiety  out  of  me,  an  anxiety  ever 
increasing  toward  the  end  of  the  work,  a kind  of  dread  lest 
I should  spoil  something:  my  signature  and  date  foot  the  page, 
as  though  the  devil  were  standing  behind  me,  trying  to  stop 
my  last  stroke.  Much  the  same  had  it  been  with  the  scoring 
of  Tannhtiuser:  The  nearer  I approached  its  completion  the 

more  I was  haunted  by  the  notion  that  a sudden  death  would 
stay  my  ha?id;  only  there  is  a new  element  here.  “Lest  I 
should  spoil  something.” 

I was  going  to  begin  the  composition  and  found  to  my  joy 
that  the  music  adapted  itself  to  these  verses  quite  naturally 
and  easily,  as  if  of  its  own  accord.  But  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  work  reminded  me  that  I should  ruin  my  health 
entirely  if  I did  not  take  care  of  it  thoroughly  before  yielding 
to  my  impulse  and  finishing  the  work  at  a stretch  and 
probably  without  interruption.  When  I %vent  to  the 
hydropathic  establishment,  etc.  (November,  1851.  Letter 
to  Liszt.) 

My  previous  continual  anxiety  about  my  health  has  also  now 
been  relieved  by  the  conviction  I have,  since  gained  of  the  all- 
healing power  of  water  and  of  Nature’s  medicine;  I am  in  the 
way  of  becoming,  and  if  I choose,  of  remaining,  a perfectly 
healthy  man.  If  you  wretched  people  would  only  get  a good 
digestion,  you  would  find  that  life  suddenly  assumes  a very 
different  appearance  from  what  you  saw  through  the  medium 
of  your  digestive  troubles.  (November,  1851.  Letter  to 
Liszt. ) 

I am  still  occupied  in  resting  from  the  finally  somewhat 
powerful  effect  of  my  cure.  December,  1851. 

We  sedentary  animals  scarcely  deserve  to  be  called  men. 
How  many  things  we  might  enjoy  if  we  did  not  always  sac- 
rifice them  to  that  damnaLle  “organ  of  sitting  still.”  1852. 

The  nerves  of  my  brain  are  so  overwrought  that  even  these 
few  lines  set  me  in  a violent  commotion.  I find  that  I may 
be  able  to  do  something  good,  but  only  on  condition  that  I 
keep  a strict  watch  on  myself,  and  especially  that  I inter- 
rupt my  work  often  and  completely  divert  7ny  thought  before 
going  on  again.  May,  1852. 

Then  I had  a sublime  view  of  the  terrible  mountain  world 
of  ice  and  snow  and  glacier,  which  seems  to  be  so  close  that 
one  might  clutch  it — I am  walking  capitally,  quite  strong  on 
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niy  legs;  only  I’m  not  contented  with  my  head  as  yet.  The 
nerves  of  my  brain  are  hideously  out  of  order;  agitation  or 
prostration — never  any  time  true  repose.  July,  1852. 

My  digestion  has  been  in  a very  bad  way  of  late.  Do. 

Peace  I did  not  find.  It’s  all  up;  there’s  no  youth  left  in 
me;  to  live  stands  no  longer  before  me;  all  my  making  and 
doing  can  now  be  naught  but  gradual  decay.  The  nerves  of 
my  brain,  there’s  the  trouble.  Do. 

Unfortunately  I can  work  but  slowly,  as  everything  is  an 
uncommon  tax  on  my  brain  just  now.  Only  to-day  have  I 
finished  the  MS.  of  my  address  on  the  performing  of  Tann-, 
hiluser.  . . It  has  taken  much  out  of  me,  and  I shall  have 

to  try  to  rest  it  off.  August,  1852. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  six  months  we  hear  one  con- 
stantly repeated  cry  of  “headache,”  as  if  the  twofold  strain  on 
the  mind  were  wearing  out  its  organ.  At  no  other  period 
does  the  physical  suffering  appear  to  have  been  at  once  so 
acute  and  so  protracted.  Is  it  a condition  normally  attendant 
on  the  birth  of  a colossal  masterpiece?  “My  health  is  none 
of  the  best,  and  although  my  body  looks  fairly  robust,  my 
nervous  system  is  in  a serious  state  of  increasing  exhaustion. 
Through  this  everlasting  life  of  phantasy  without  any  cor- 
responding reality,  the  nerves  of  my  brain  are  so  severely  over- 
wrought that  I can  only  work  by  spurts  now,  and  with  long 
interruptions,  if  I don’t  mean  to  become  a complete  and  chronic 
wreck.”  Do. 

From  the  perpetual  expression  “the  nerves  of  my  brain” 
(“meina  Gehirnnerven” ) , coupled  with  the  apparent  “robust- 
ness of  body,”  I should  argue  (writes  Ellis)  that  the  malady, 
was  nothing  deeper-seated  than  megrim,  alias  migraine  or 
“sick  headache”;  but  anyone  who  has  ever  been  a victim  to 
that  scourge,  similar  in  many  of  its  nervous  symptoms  to  “in- 
fluenza,” will  recognize  the  sheer  impossibility  of  mental  ap- 
plication when  an  attack  is  in  full  swing.  The  various  forms 
of  dieting  to  which  Wagner  had  subjected  himself  would  only 
tend  to  lower  the  general  tone  of  the  nerves,  and  thus  exacer- 
bate the  malady;  whereas  the  last  thing  a sensible  physician 
would  have  advised  would  have  been  the  climbing  of  dizzy  Alps 
and  the  forced  march  across  the  Italian  frontier,  which  the 
patient  had  undertaken  on  his  own  account  by  way  of  recupera- 
tion. And  on  his  holiday  to  be  plagued  with  business  details, 
too!  The  result  is,  that  he  returns  to  Zurich  so  prostrated 
that  he  exclaims  to  Uhlig  a day  or  two  after:  “You  people 
mustn’t  talk  theory  any  more  to  me  just  now;  it  sends  me 
clean  crazy.  The  nerves  of  my  brain!  there’s  the  mischief. 
I’ve  terribly  assaulted  them;  it’s  quite  possible  I may  yet  go 
mad!”  August  9,  1852. 

And  so  it  goes  on,  with  variations  of  the  same  complaint 
(chiefly  addressed  to  Uhlig),  at  least  until  the  Rheingold 
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poem  is  completed  and  the  greatest  load  thus  discharged  from 
his  mind.  At  first,  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  even  to  think  of 
poetry.  “I’ve  written  Heine  to-day.  My  head  is  not  yet  clear 
enough  for  working.”  August  11. 

“Unfortunately  I’m  getting  on  very  slowly  (with  the  Tann- 
hiiuser  Guidel),  as  all  manner  of  work  tries  my  head  un- 
commonly just  now.”  August  14. 

“If  my  head  were  but  better!  With  that  cursed  brochure, 
which  I rushed  at  last  so  as  to  polish  everything  off,  I ruined 
myself  again.  Often  it’s  like  a sharp  knife  cutting  into  the 
nerves  of  my  brain.  Moreover,  I’m  feverishly  tired  in  all  my 
limbs;  but  if  only  my  head  will  recover,  they  also  will  rapidly 
improve;  on  it — that  laboratory  of  the  imagination — depends 
everything.  . . . Forgive  me  my  many  commissions;  but  if 

you  don’t  do  a double  turn  for  me  now,  ’twill  be  all  up  with 
me.  Think  of  it!  even  this  letter  almost  knocks  me  down.” 
August  30. 

There  cause  and  effect  are  plain  as  can  be;  the  Tannhiiuser, 
with  all  the  correspondence  involved,  has  told  severely  on  an 
excitable  system,  and  the  “nerves  of  his  brain” — scientifically 
speaking,  the  region  round  about  the  optic  thalami — must  pay 
the  penalty.  That  “sharp  knife”  cutting,  the  “feverish  tired- 
ness in  the  limbs,”  and  the  sense  of  impending  evil,  are  the 
very  symptoms  of  megrim ; the  attacks  of  which,  especially 
if  brought  on  by  mental  labor,  may  sometimes  be  prolonged  for 
several  days  by  successive  relapses. 

“Only  two  lines;  I mustn’t  write,  because  I can’t;  that’s 
how  things  stand  with  me”;  and  after  barely  a dozen  lines,  “I 
can  write  no  more.  Good-bye.”  Three  days  later  an  equally 
short  letter,  so  unusual  in  this  correspondence,  ends  with 
“That’s  all  I’m  able  to  squeeze  out  to-day.  Don’t  take  it 
amiss!”  September  8. 

On  the  same  date  that  notable  letter  to  Liszt  about  Raff, 
Berlioz  and  new  creations  (p.  360  ant.),  begins  aqd  ends  as 
follows:  “Unluckily  I can’t  reply  to  you  as  I should  wish. 

The  nerves  of  my  brain  are  so  racked  again  that  I have  had 
to  give  up  all  writing  and  reading  for  a while — I might  almost 
say,  all  mental  existence.  Every  letter — even  the  briefest — 
knocks  me  terribly  up,  and  nothing  save  the  greatest  quiet 
(where  and  when?)  can— or  rather,  could — put  me  really  right. 
. . . I can  write  no  more  now!  Don’t  be  cross  with  me! 

My  head  is  nigh  bursting!  I’ll  ji^t  hurriedly  add  the  warm- 
est farewell  I have  in  my  heart.”  Another  three  days  later: 
“My  head  is  still  bad,  and  all  my  nerves  upset,  in  consequence 
of  this  eternal  friction  with  an  invisible  load  outside.  . . . 

Farewell,  I must  stretch  myself  full  length  on  the  divan,  to 
close  my  eyes  (to  U.,  September  11).‘  Next  day  we  have  the  let- 


1.  Under  the  heading  “Megrim  (migraine,  hemicrania.  sick- 
headache),  a standard  Engiish  medicai  authority  remarks:  “Dur- 
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ter  to  Roeckel,  cited  a page  or  two  back.  A week  after  that : “I 
am  growing  accustomed  to  the  ruin  of  my  nerves ; one  can  al- 
ways do  a little  something  with  them  still.  . . . To-day 

is  the  federal  fast  day,  and  for  the  last  week  the  Fohn  has  been 
enough  to  make  one  wish  one’s  nerves  at  the  Devil.”  The 
Fohn  is  a moisture-laden  south  wind  peculiar  to  the  valleys 
and  lakes  of  Switzerland,  but  similar  in  its  general  effects  to 
the  sirocco  so  prevalent  at  Venice,  etc.  Its  humidity  would 
really  seem  to  have  eased  the  writer,  however,  much  as  a 
vapor  bath  might;  for,  not  only  does  he  indulge  once  more  in  a 
good  streak  of  his  pristine  humor  in  this  letter  of  September 
19  to  Uhlig,  but  also  has  important  news  for  us:  “My  con- 

dition isn’t  a hair’s  breadth  better  yet;  only  I’m  gradually 
accustoming  myself  to  a fresh  degradation  of  my  health;  I’m 
accommodating  myself  to  it,  and  even  work  a little  hour  a 
day  now!” 

Progress  with  the  poem  was  by  no  means  break-neck  at  first: 
“a  little  hour  a day.”  Nor  even  every  day;  for  a fortnight 
later  the  intimation  to  Liszt  runs,  “My  nerves  are  still  none 
of  the  best;  yet  I have  begun  to  woi’k  a short  hour  a day  at 
my  poem  again,  off  and  on.  There’ll  be  no  peace  for  me  till 
I know  it  is  finished,  which  I hope  will  be  ere  long.”  Octo- 
ber 3. 

The  presence  of  Belloni  and  Vieuxtemps  would  scarcely  ex- 
pedite matters,  and  October  5 we  read  (to  U. ),  “I  shall  tell 
you  nothing  about  my  work;  it’s  going  slowly,  but  well!” 
Unhappily  the  next  sentence  is  ominous:  “Farewell  and 

healthier  than  me.  I shall  shortly  go  crazy!” — a repetition 
of  the  fear  expressed  two  months  ago.  Before  a week  is  out 
the  poem  has  to  be  laid  aside : “That  I am  able  to  write  you 

at  all  to-day  is  simply  due  to  my  decision  to  make  a forced 
pause  in  my  poetic  work,  not  to  fall  once  more  into  that  fatal 
condition  the  most  painful  effects  of  which  I have  only  just 
outrun  a little.  Letter-writing,  however,  I now  am  con- 
vinced once  for  all  severely  taxes  me,  and  you  therefore  may 
flatter  yourself  if  I manage  even  to  fill  this  sheet  of  paper. 
If  the  weather  were  not  so  inveterately  bad  I should  have 
started  to-day  on  a couple  of  days’  excursion.  Already  I had 
mapped  out  a tour  to  Glarus  and  Schwyz.  Unfortunately, 
with  this  eternal  gray  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  I shall 
have  to  adjure  any  pleasure  trip;  simply  my  afternoon  walk 
I keep  up,  mostly  three  to  four  hours,  however  hard  it  rains, 
albeit  with  a hang-dog  sort  of  pleasure.”  October  11. 

The  “sheet”  gets  filled  to  overflowing,  nevertheless,  and  lower 


Ing  the  paroxysms  nothing  Is  so  efficacious  as  complete  rest  In  the 
posture,  In  a perfectly  quiet  and  darkened  room.”  The 
rther  statement  that  hIs  malady  “generally  subsides  with  advance 
often  suffer  from  It  after  60.”  bears  out 

® these  sick  headaches  when 

»'  agnei  has  passed  that  age. — W.  A.  E. 
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down  this  letter  we  learn  that  “warm  baths  of  80  degrees  for 
half  an  hour  in  the  evening  just  before  going  to  bed”  have  helped 
him  much.  “Without  that  bath  I should  have  been  a lost  man 
by  now;  it  quiets  my  nerves  and  gives  me  good  sleep  every 
time.  Lindemann  has  even  advised  me  to  take  a similar  bath 
for  half  an  hour  in  the  morning,  if  I want  to  get  rapidly  well; 
for  the  present  I only  take  a short  one  in  water  chilled  to  77 
degrees.  My  head  I repeatedly  douche  with  colder  water  during 
each  bath.”  It  is  while  thus  “comparing  notes”  with  a brother 
invalid,  poor  Uhlig,  that  Wagner  receives  the  elating  news  of 
the  Breslau  success  of  Tannhauser. 

By  no  means  is  he  out  of  the  wood  with  his  nerves,  for  he 
has  to  send  apologies  through  Uhlig  to  another  correspondent 
next  day  for  not  answering  at  once:  “That  sort  of  letter  al- 

ways takes  a deal  out  of  me.”  Not  a word  about  the  poem; 
nor  in  that  to  Liszt  on  the  morrow,  October  13. 

“Nothing  further  to-day.  Used  up  as  I am,  it  would  only 
be  lame.  . . . Your  old  tormentor,  Richard  Wagner.”  On 

the  14th,  just  three  days  after  the  “forced  pause”  has  been 
made  in  his  poem,  the  migraine  seems  to  have  renewed  its 
attack:  “I  wanted  to  work,  but  felt  so  ill  that  I had  to  pass 

the  whole  forenoon  on  the  divan,  half  asleep,  half  awake. 
There’ll  have  to  be  an  alteration  in  me.” 

That  I have  been  unable  to  work  to-day  has  terribly  de- 
pressed me!  How  I should  have  liked  a couple  of  days’  outing 
— but  the  weather  is  too  vile — regular  2d  December!” 

So  Rheingold  is  half  finished,  apparently  by  October  10. 
That  half  has  taken  something  like  four  weeks  to  versify,  or 
as  long  as  the  whole  of  die  Walkiire  last  June,  owing  to  its 
author’s  wretched  health  compelling  him  to  work  in  snippets. 
And  it  must  have  been  followed  by  another  acute  relapse,  since 
not  a line  stands  written  to  any  of  his  correspondents  between 
the  14th  of  October  and  the  end  of  that  month.  November  1 
we  again  hear  of  the  poem  at  last,  in  terms  that  suggest  its 
having  been  resumed  about  a week  previously;  “You’ll  get 
but  a half  a dozen  lines  to-day,  dear  friend  (U.).  After  some 
interruption  ( through  being  unwell ) I have  arrived  at  devoting 
all  my  power  of  application  exclusively  to  the  completion  of 
‘Rheingold,’  and  shall  not  stop  myself  to  write  long  letters 
before  I’m  through  with  it.  That,  however,  will  be  during  the 
course  of  this  week,  at  the  end  of  which  I therefore  promise 
you  a proper  letter.”  November,  1852,  began  with  Monday; 
by  the  3d  or  4th,  then,  “Das  Rheingold”  was  finished  as  to  its 
verses;  for  Uhlig  is  told  on  the  10th,  “The  middle  of  last 
week  I completed  my  work,  very  much  exhausted.”  Scarcely 
more  than  ten  days  can  this  second  half  of  Rheingold  have 
taken  him,  so  that  he  must  have  doubled  his  “little  hour”  of 
late.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  next  letter  to  Uhlig  will  sat- . 
isfy  our  minutest  curiosity  even  on  that  point:  “The  post- 
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man  comes  at  11  every  morning;  I usually  work  from  9 o’clock 
until  that  hour,  and  therefore  am  already  somewhat  tired  and 
in  need  of  rest  when  my  letters  arrive.  This  places  me  in  the 
alternative  of  either  not  answering  at  all  or  doing  it  as  briefly 
as  possible.  If  I put  it  off  it’s  precisely  the  same  next  day, 
unless  I stop  my  work  entirely  for  one  morning  as  happens 
when  I mean  to  write  a longish  letter.  From  noon  till  bed- 
time I never  write  another  line,  except  in  the  most  pressing 
emergency.” 

\Vhen  the  poems  of  “Young  Siegfried”  and  the  “Walkiire” 
were  finished  we  found  their  author  giving  vent  to  the  utmost 
joy;  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  to  celebrate  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  Rheingold  poem.  Partly  due  to  the  fateful  lesson 
of  the  work  itself,  the  greater  share  of  this  lack  of  elation  must 
be  assigned  to  the  same  cause  that  had  impeded  the  poem’s 
progress:  excessive  nerve  fatigue.  The  letter  that  announces 
the  event  to.Uhlig — and  a very  long  letter  it  is,  as  a rest  is 
being  taken — for  the  most  part  consists  of  reflection  on  death 
and  diet:  “Let  us  be  reasonable,  dear  friend,  and  recognize 

in  utmost  calm  that  every  one  of  us  bears  within  himself  the 
genetic  seeds  of  his  own  death,  and  that  the  only  question  is 
how  to  stave  off  that  specific  death  as  long  as  possible.  With 
myself,  e.  g.,  everything  tends  to  death  through  nerve  con- 
sumption. ...  So  long  as  I still  have  an  object  in  life  I 
wish  to  keep  death  from  my  throat,  and  for  that  reason  adopt 
all  feasible  expedients  to  preserve  myself.  I purposely 
avoid  all  over-exertion,  step  out  of  the  way  of  all  over-excite- 
ment as  much  as  possible,  try  to  regulate  my  feeding  and  di- 
gestion, and  aim  above  all  at  the  utmost  comfort,  repose,  agree- 
able impressions — so  far  as  I can.  I’m  assured  by  many  that 
I still  may  jog  along  awhile  if  I strictly  observe  this  diet,  and 
analogies  are  making  it  credible  even  to  myself. 

Simple  foodstuffs  are  not  for  such  as  you  and  me;  we  need 
the  complex  substances  that  offer  the  utmost  nourishment 
with  the  smallest  demand  on  the  power  of  digestion.  Our  rule 
should  be  to  eat  often,  little  and  good,  at  the  same'  time  to 
avoid  all  great  exertion,  even  in  bodily  movements,  but'  be 
careful  for  comfort  and  agreeable  rest.”  It  is  the  valetudinar- 
ian’s gospel ; but,  when  the  invalid  happens  to  have  such  an 
“object  in  life”  before  him  as  the  composition  of  a “Ring  des 
Nibelungen,”  it  becomes  his  absolute  duty  to  take  care  of  him- 
self for  sake  of  the  world. 

The  announcement  of  the  previous  day  to  Liszt  (November 
9)  is  more  plainly  despondent  in  tone,  shadowed  as  it  is  by 
the  failure  of  the  Berlin  scheme  for  Tannhiiuser,  the  history 
of  which  precedes  it  in  this  letter.  “With  myself  things  are 
going  from  bad  to  worse  each  day;  ’tis  an  indescribably  good- 
for-nothing  life  I’m  living!  Of  actual  enjoyment  of  life  I 
, know  absolutely  nothing;  to  me  the  ‘pleasure  of  life,  of  love’ 
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is  purely  a matter  of  imagination,  not  of  experience.  So  my 
heart  has  had  to  pass  into  my  brain,  and  my  life  to  become  a 
mere  artificial  one;  only  as  ‘artist’  can  I still  live;  into  the 
artist  has  my  whole  ‘man’  been  resolved. 

“If  I take  account  of  my  wretched  state  now  normal  to 
me,  I can  not  but  deem  my  nerves  ruined;  strange  to  say,  how- 
ever, these  nerves  do  me  the  most  wonderful  service  when  put 
to  it  when  sufficiently  fine  incentives  come  to  me;  then  I have 
a clearness  of  vision,  a sense  of  pleasure  in  perceiving  and 
creating  such  as  1 never  knew  before.  Ought  I to  call  my 
nerves  ruined  then  ? I can  not.  Only,  I see  that — in  the  way 
my  nature  has  developed — its  normal  state  is  exaltation, 
whereas  the  ordinary  calm  is  abnormal  to  it.’”  1852. 

The  same  complaint  of  nerve  fatigue  that  formed  a running 
accompaniment  to  the  Rheingold  poem  ushers  in  the  revision  of 
the  two  Siegfrieds:  “I  must  stop;  my  head’s  getting  bad.” 

November,  1852. 

Uninterrupted  work  has  again  strongly  aflected  me,  and  the 
nerves  of  my  brain  are  so  overwrought  that  even  these  few 
lines  put  me  in  a state  of  violent  excitement,  wherefore  I must 
ask  you  not  to  be  angry  if  I make  them  very  short.  June,  1852. 

I feel  that  I am  still  capable  of  doing  good  things,  but  only 
by  keeping  very  strict  diet,  and  especially  by  frequently  in- 
terrupting my  work  and  entirely  diverting  my  thoughts  be- 
fore going  on  again.  JJo. 

The  “Valkyrie,”  the  poem  of  which  I finished  on  July  1,  1 
wrote  in  four  weeks;  if  1 had  spent  eight  weeks  over  it  I 
should  now  feel  better.  In  future  I must  adopt  this  course.  Do. 

Unfortunately,  I can  not  reply  to  your  letter  as  I should 
like  to  do;  the  nerves  of  my  brain  are  once  more  in  a state  of 
great  suffering,  and  for  some  time  I ought  to  give  up  all  read- 
ing and  writing,  I might  say,  all  mental  existence.  Even  the 
shortest  letter  wearies  me  terribly.  ...  I only  wish  to  ex- 
plain to  you  why  it  is  that  to-day  I must  limit  my  communi- 
cation to  stating  briefly  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  . . . 

The  work  has  been  a perfect  torture  to  me.  This  eternal  com- 
munication by  letter  and  print  is  terrible  to  me.  Septem- 
ber, 1852. 

My  nervps  are  not  in  the  best  condition,  but  I have  begun 
again  to  work  at  my  poem  for  an  hour  or  so  every  day. 
October,  1852. 

I am  going  from  bad  to  worse  every  day,  and  lead  an  in- 
describably worthless  life.  . . . Perhaps  you  will  soon  he 

rid  of  me.  November,  1852. 

My  terrible  melancholy.  January,  1853. 

In  case  I should  die  during  the  work.  February,  1853. 

2.  Compare  this  with  the  experience  of  Carlyle  (v,  p.  70,  Bio- 
graphic Clinics),  who  In  the  same  way  and  from  the  same  reason 
had  to  work  “in  a red-hot  element,”  “with  his  heart’s  blood  In  a 
state  of  fevered  tension,”  etc. 
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How  long  I shall  endure  this  terrible  joylessness  I can  not 
tell.  About  the  middle  of  last  month  I was  on  the  point  of 
succumbing,  and  thought  that  I should  soon  have  to  follow  my 
poor  Uhlig.  I was  persuaded  to  call  in  a doctor,  and  he,  a 
careful,  considerate  and  conscientious  man,  takes  much  trouble 
with  me.  He  visits  me  nearly  every  other  day,  and  I can  not 
but  approve  of  his  treatment.  Certain  it  is  that  if  I do  not 
recover  it  will  not  be  his  fault.  . . . Por  me  there  is  no 

salvation  but  death.  Would  that  it  found  me  in  a storm  at 
sea,  not  on  a sick  bed.  February  11,  1853. 

I can  only  live  in  extremes — great  activity  and  excitement 
and — ^most  perfect  calm.  March  4,  1853. 

My  nights  are  mostly  sleepless.  March,  1853. 

Whether  the  cure  has  been  of  any  use  to  me  the  future  must 
show,  but  on  the  whole  I am  not  inclined  to  repeat  it. 
At  St.  Moritz,  July,  1853. 

The  foolish  man  wants  to  hear  something  from  me  about  his 
book,  but  as  soon  as  I bend  my  head  a little  towards  theory 
the  nerves  of  my  brain  begin  to  ache  violently  and  I feel  quite 
ill.  Do. 

Truly  writing  is  a misery,  and  men  of  our  sort  should  not 
write  at  all.  Aug.  7,  1853. 

I am  in  a miserable  condition,  and  have  great  difficulty  in 
persuading  myself  that  it  must  go  on  like  this,  and  that  would 
it  not  really  be  more  moral  to  put  an  end  to  this  disgrace- 
ful kind  of  life.  . . . To  cure  my  sick  brain  the  doctor 

has  prevailed  on  me  to  give  up  taking  snuff  altogether;  for  the 
last  six  days  I have  not  taken  a single  pinch,  which  only  he 
can  appreciate  who  is  himself  as  passionate  a snuff-taker  as 
I was.  Only  now  I begin  to  perceive  that  snuff  was  the  soli- 
tary real  enjoyment  that  I had  occasionally,  and  now  I give 
that  up,  too.  August,  1853. 

I am  back  again  in  Zurich,  unwell,  low-spirited,  ready  to 
die.  . . . At  Genoa  I became  ill,  etc.  September,  1853. 

I have  many  things  to  tell  you,  but  my  head  is  burning. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  me;  and  sometimes  with 
lightning-like  rapidity  the  thought  flashes  through  me  that  it 
would  be  better  after  all  if  I died.  December,  1853. 

The  Rheingold  is  done,  but  I also  am  done  for.  January, 
1854. 

I went  to  this  music  (Rheingold)  with  so  much  faith,  so 
much  joy ; and  with  a true  fury  of  despair  I continued,  and 
have  at  last  flnished  it.  Do. 

With  my  terrible  care  my  violent  nervous  disorder  has  also 
returned.  Do. 

• . this  having  to  make  a clean  copy  kills  me. 

the  continual  writing  tires  me  to  such  an  extent  that  I feel 
quite  ill  and  lose  the  inclination  for  real  work.  March, 
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Ihis  dislike  of  work  (composition)  is  the  worst  feature  of 
all.  1 feel  as  if  with  it  eternal  night  were  closing  around  me. 
May,  1855. 

My  frequent  nervous  headaches.  Letter  to  Wesedonck  from 
London,  1855. 

My  mental  disharmony  is  indescribable;  sometimes  I stare  at 
my  paper  for  days  together,*  without  remembrance,  or  thought, 
or  liking  for  my  work.  Letter  to  Liszt,  July,  1855. 

After  much  trouble  the  first  half  of  the  Valkyrie,  including 
a clean  copy,  has  been  finished.  . . . For  the  last  week  in- 

disposition has  prevented  me  from  doing  anything,  and  if  this 
goes  on  1 almost  doubt  whether  1 shall  be  able  to  finish  this 
work  from  the  sketches.  Do. 

I am  making  a tentative  effort  to  rise  from  the  sick  bed  on 
which  I have  lain  again  exactly  three  weeks  ...  I have 
suffered  from  continual  attacks  of  erysipelas  of  the  face. 
December,  1855. 

I am  again,  or  rather  still,  unwell  and  incapable  of  any- 
thing. January,  1856. 

I am  continually  at  war  with  my  health  and  fear  a relapse 
at  any  time.  Do. 

I am  waiting  to  see  what  my  health  will  do;  my  doctor 
wants  to  send  me  to  some  Avatering-place,  but  to  this  I will 
not  and  can  not  agree.  During  1856. 

Again  on  a sick  bed.  To-day  I am  scarcely  recovered,  and 
fear  another  relapse.  . . If  I could  only  be  well  again!  . . 

Another  attack  of  erysipelas.  . . This  abominable  illness 

has  brought  me  very  low.  . . The  slightest  disorder  of  my 

stomach  immediately'  affects  my  complaint.  Do. 

In  that  terrible  month  of  May  I was  able  only  to  look  at 
your  scores  with  a tired  eye,  and  as  through  dark  clouds.  Do. 

My  only  care  now  is  the  perfect  recovery  of  my  health.  Do. 

God  knows  I castigate  my  fiesh  by  this  cure  . . . placed 
myself  under  Dr.  Vaillant  who  conducts  a hydropathic 
establishment  here.  ...  I feel  sure  of  being  completely 
cured  of  my  ailment,  which,  after  all,  was  caused  by  nervous- 
ness. July,  1856. 

During  my  cure  I must  not  think  of  doing  any  work.  Do. 

My  catarrh  has  developed  so  that  I may  hope  it  will  rid 
me  of  my  usual  winter  illness.  My  health,  too,  is  once  more 
so  bad  that  for  ten  days  after  I had  finished  the  sketch  for 
the  first  act  of  Siegfried  I was  literally  not  able  to  write  a 
single  bar  without  being  driven  away  from  my  work  by  a most 
alarming  headache.  Every  morning  I sit  down,  stare  at  the 
paper,  and  am  glad  enough  when  I get  as  far  as  reading  Walter 
Scott.  The  fact  is  I have  once  more  overtaxed  myself,  and 
how  am  I to  recover  my  strength?  With  Rheingold  I got  on 
well  enough  but  the  Valkyrie  caused  me  much  pain.  At 


3.  Compare  similar  expression  by  Carlyle. 
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present  my  nervous  system  resembles  a pianoforte  very  much 
out  of  tune.  January,  1857. 

Imaf’^ine  that  for  a week  and.  a half  I have  not  been  able  to 
move  from  my  chair.  This  illness  was  just  what  was  required 
to  finish  me  up.  I had  just  resumed  my  work  a little  after 
a gastric  and  nervous  indisposition,  when  I was  obliged  to  give 
in  again.  December,  1858. 

The  weather  is  bad;  I am  absolutely  alone,  and  seldom  in 
the  right  mood  for  work.  So  I drag  on  amidst  mists  and 
moods.  1858. 

My  health  still  gives  me  much  trouble.  1859. 

My  health  is  ruined  for  want  of  life  and  action.  Do. 

The  last  act  of  this  child  of  sorrow  (Tristan)  is  now  on  the 
verge  of  “to  be  or  not  to  be” ; a slight  pressure  of  some  spring 
of  the  vulgar  fate,  at  whose  mercy  I am,  might  kill  this  child 
at  the  very  moment  of  its  birth.  Everything  with  me  depends 
now  upon  the  turning  of  a hand;  there  may  be  a way,  and 
there  may  be  a stoppage,  for  I,  my  Franz,  am  in  a bad  way. 
. . . How  miserably  weak  1 feel  as  a musician.  I know 

in  my  heart  that  I am  an  absolute  blunderer.  You  ought 
to  watch  me  when  I am  at  it;  now  thinking  “it  must  do 
after  all,”  then  going  to  the  piano  to  puzzle  out  some  wretched 
rubbish,  and  giving  it  up  in  a state  of  idiocy.  1859. 

I feel  as  if  I should  break  down  in  sight  of  the  goal.  Once 
at  least  every  day  I look  at  my  book  (Tristan)  with  a right 
good  will,  but  my  head  is  waste,  my  heart  empty,  and  I stare 
at  the  mist  and  the  rain  clouds  which,  ever  since  I have  been 
here,  have  debarred  me  even  from  the  chance  of  shaking  up  my 
stagnant  blood  by  pleasant  exertions.  _ . . work  alone  is  to 

help  me,  but  who  is  to  help  me  to  the  possibility  of  work? 

1859. 

I have  been  severely  ill  these  four  weeks  and  my  recovery 
is  scarcely  noticeable.  I am  still  extremely  weak.  ...  I 
begin  to  perspire,  and  can  write  no  more.  Do. 

I cannot  write  at  greater  length  . . because  I must  ab- 

solutely conclude  these  lines.  Do. 

I am  very  slowly  regaining  my  strength.  What  impedes  my 
recovery,  and  indeed  makes  it  impossible  for  the  present,  are 
the  extraordinary  exertions  and  excitements  to  which  I have 
to  expose  my  health,  which  is  gradually  coming  back  to  me. 
. . . The  proofs  of  Rheingold,  which  Messrs.  Schott  would 
have  liked  so  much  to  have  published  at  Christmas,  have  been 
lying  on  my  table  for  seven  weeks  without  my  being  able  to 
make  any  progress  with  them.  Letter  to  Liszt,  1860. 

I seek  rest  and  happiness  no  longer,  but  only  breathing 
space  for  new  labors,  from  which  I reap  the  least  enjoj^ment. 

1860.  Letters  to  M.  v.  M. 

His  exertions  brought  on  a serious  illness  which  threatened 
to  develop  into  brain  fever'.  Ellis,  1860. 
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I am  doing  my  best,  at  the  doctor’s  orders,  with  all  kinds  of 
strengthening  diet.  1860.*  Letters  to  Wesedonck. 

Through  my  weeks  of  illness.  Do. 

A night  slept  through  from  1 to  8 a.  m.,  is  an  ideal  hap- 
piness to  me  which  I only  taste  as  an  utter  rarity.  1861.  Do. 

. . . traveled  to  the  south  of  France  by  his  doctor’s  ad- 

vice. 1865.  Do. 

A doctor,  whom  I have  consulted,  recommends  me  Cannes. 
1864.  Letters  to  E.  W. 

I was  hindered  by  terrible  sickness  from  continuing  my 
journey  that  day.  Do.  1864. 

“People  often  call  me  irascible,  when  I am  simply  ill,”  he 
used  to  say.  (Fink.) 

From  1866  to  1872  at  Triebschen,  Wagner  displayed  a 
creative  activity  which  was  simply  incredible.  (Chamberlain.) 

Happiness  has  no  history.  The  six  years  at  Triebschen  were 
the  happiest  of  his  whole  life.  Do. 

Truly  all  our  politics,  diplomacy,  ambition,  feebleness, 
science — unfortunately,  too,  all  our  modern  art — all  these 
parasitic  growths  upon  our  life  have  no  other  soil  upon  which 
they  flourish  than  our  ruined  stomachs.  Letter  to  Liszt.  (He 
seems  to  have  thought  vegetarianism  “the  keystone  of  re- 
generation.”) We  must  abstain  from  meat  and  alcoholic 
drinks.  Only  adopted  late  in  life. 

I shall  devote  next  summer  to  nothing  but  the  possible 
recruiting  of  my  health — for  which  on  account  of  the  wearing 
and  increasing  pains  in  my  abdomen,  I think  of  taking  a very 
protracted  course  of  waters  at  Marienbad  and  so  on.  If  I find 
myself  restored  to  health,  etc In  one  of  my  perpet- 

ually sleepless  nights  I have  tried  to  gain  a little  ease,  etc. 
Letters  to  Heckel,  1876  (p.  99). 

In  1878  a medical  examination  showed  amyloid  degeneration 
of  the  liver,  spleen  and  kidneys.  (Ellis.) 

I am  at  the  commencement  of  a course  of  waters,  which  may 
be  very  prolonged,  etc.  He  had  “a  serious  illness”  in  1880. 
(Serious  organic  diseases  at  this  time  set  in.)  Do.  p.  118, 
1879. 

Only  to-day  do  I write  you,  as  this  mournful  business  had 
to  be  postponed  because  my  health  is  such  that  my  dear  wife 
was  afraid  even  to  impart  to  me  the  news  of  the  sudden  death 
of  your  father.  Do.  p.  127,  1882. 

During  the  last  few  months  there  was  much  dyspnea,  es- 
pecially after  meals,  but  he  was ' also  busy  writing  sev- 
eral hours  every  morning.  (Ellis.) 

He  died  February  13,  1882. 

The  necropsy  showed  a much  dilated  stomach,  internal  in- 
guinal hernia,  much  dilated  heart,  with  fatty  degeneration. 
Death  occurred  directly  from  rupture  of  the  right  ventricle.* 
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Headache,  "'sick  headache,”  “dyspepsia,”  “nervous- 
ness,” melancholy,  insomnia,  indescribable  suffering — 
these  were  some  of  the  more  prominent  symptoms  that, 
in  various  mixtures,  rendered  so  miserable  the  lives  of 
DeQuincey,  Carlyle,  Darwin,  Huxley,  Browning,  Whit- 
tier, Spencer  and  Parkman.  Some  had  some  of  the  symp- 
toms all  of  the  time,  some  had  all  of  them  some  of  the 
time.  Wagner  had  all  of  them  all  of  the  time.  All  of 
them  found  these  symptoms  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  reading  and  writing  that  was  attempted,  and 
when  the  eyes  were  driven  to  their  unphysiologic  func- 
tion the  symptoms  increased  in  intensity  until  life  itself 
was  threatened  either  by  the  disease  or  by  the  despair 
of  the  patient.  Darwin  and  Wagner  kept  np  the  sad 
belief  in  the  therapeutic  uses  of  hydropathy  all  their 
lives.  Carlyle  and  Parkman  tried  it,  but  soon  perceived 
the  folly  of  it.  Every  one  of  the  eight  learned  that  the 
only  cure  or  relief  to  be  found  consisted  in  stopping 
reading  and  writing,  i.  e.,  in  non-use  of  the  eyes  at  near 
range,  and  in  out-of-door  exercise.®  In  addition  to  all 


4.  The  letters  to  Pusinelli,  published  in  the  Bayreuther  Bliltter 
in  1902.  have  been  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Ellis.  They  bear  dates 
from  1843  to  1878.  They  begin  with  “I  have  headache,”  and  con- 
tinue with  complaints  of  bad  weather  and  bad  health  ; of  growing 
old  and  loss  of  joy  (aged  33)  ; of  increase  of  illness;  working  at 
composition  with  consequent  frightful  suffering ; with  prayer  for 
peace,  peace ; moans  at  the  uselessness  of  life ; regrets  at  Inability 
to  get  a good  photograph  ; sleeplessness.  Baths  and  douches  drive 
him  nearly  crazy.  There  is  longing  for  his  natural  joyfulness  ; re- 
iteration of  physical  and  mental  exhaustion  ; the  thought  of  sui- 
cide ; emphasis  of  his  Irritability,  and  of  his  inability  to  write  an- 
other line,  etc. 

An  illuminative  and  instructive  excerpt  is  this  : “As  regards  my 

health,  1 appear  to  those  who  should  know  as  an  instance  of  a 
peculiar  order  of  men  destined  to  a long  life  of  work.  I am  very 
sensitive  and  irritable,  quickly  becoming  feverish  and  perspiring, 
but  never  really  ill  and  recovering  from  indisposition  so  soon  that 
I seem  ridiculous.” 

This  was  in  1870,  when  presbyopia  and  the  release  from  the  use 
of  his  eyes  brought  happiness  and  peace.  Thenceforth  there  is  no 
complaint  of  functional  disease. 

5.  The  alert-minded  reader  will  find  in  his  biographic  reading 

constant  proofs  of  the  role  of  eyestrain  which  have  hitherto  escaped 
notice.  For  Instance,  of  Adolph,  the  nephew  of  Richard  'W'agner,  a 
man  devoted  to  literary  work,  T find  the  following  suggestive  para- 
graph : “His  bodily  strength  now  commencing  to  fail,  with  the 

advent  of  maladies  brought  on  by  the  sedentariness  of  his  occu- 
pation, Adolf  resumed  his  favorite  exercise  of  old,  long  walks, 
which  he  did  not  abandon  until  a year  or  so  before  his  death.” 

For  a year  and  a half  or  more  I suffered  from  excruciating  head- 
aches ; neither  the  allopathic  nor  the  homeopathic  doctors,  for  all 
their  promises,  helped  me  in  the  slightest.  Spring  came ; I tore 
myself  from  my  work,  said  good-bye  to  thinking  and  trudged  for 
several  miles  a day — and  still  am  doing  it  in  November,  whenever 
the  weather  is  nnt  wet  or  boggy.'* 
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manage  to  fill  even  this  sheet  of  paper” ; “completed  my 
work  very  much  exhausted” ; “from  noon  till  bedtime  I 
never  wrote  another  line”;  writing  a “longish  letter 
prevents  all  other  work  that  day” ; “I  must  stop, 
my  head’s  getting  bad” ; “even  these  few  lines 
put  me  in  a state  of  violent  excitement” ; “I 
ought  to  give  up  all  reading  and  writing”;  “even  the 
shortest  letter  wearies  me  terribly” ; “my  work  has  been 
a perfect  torture  to  me”;  “this  eternal  communication 
by  letter  and  print  is  terrible  to  me” ; “my  terrible  mel- 
ancholy”; “my  nights  are  mostly  sleepless”;  “as  soon 
as  I bend  my  head  toward  theory  the  nerves  of  my  brain 
begin  to  ache  violently,  and  I feel  quite  ill” ; “truly,  writ- 
ing is  misery,  and  men  of  our  sort  should  not  write  at 
all” ; “the  Rheingold  is  done,  but  I am  also  done  for” ; 
“this  having  to  make  a clear  copy  kills  me”;  “ I begin 
to  perspire  and  can  write  no  more” ; “the  proofs  are  lying 
on  my  table  for  seven  weeks” ; “farewell,  I must  stretch 
myself  full  length  on  the  divan  and  close  my  eyes.”  One 
may  excuse  this  poor  patient  for  not  recognizing  the 
simplest  conclusion  that  the  eyes  were  at  the  bottom  of 
all  this  suffering.  One  may  with  difficulty  excuse  the 
medical  men  of  his  day.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
most  cruel  of  crimes — the  brutal  obstinacy  which  to-day 
makes  a few  ultra-conservative  physicians,  and  even  some 
careless  oculists,  deny  that  such  symptoms  in  thousands 
of  patients  are  due  to  eye-strain,  and  are  daily  cured  by 
its  correction. 

Even  to-day  men  are  wet-packed,  as  Wagner  and  Dar- 
win were  all  their  lives,  for  astigmatism.  The  silly  su- 
perstition that  there  is  any  mysterious  virtue  in  cold 
water  has  been,  and  is  still,  filling  quacks’  pockets  and 
exhausting  the  vitality  of  numberless  patients.  Let  one 
with  open  mind  read  the  hydropathic  histories  of  Dar- 
win and  Wagner,  and  not  have  his  gorge  rise  with  indig- 
nation! The  sole  good  done  by  this  nonsense  to  offset 
the  enormous  evil  was  that  while  shivering  in  dripping 
sheets  the  poor  eyes  and  brain  could  not  be  doing  read- 
ing and  writing.  Hence  the  little  seeming  good,  the 
raised  hopes — and  the  succeeding  despair — when  ocular 
strain  was  again  resumed. 

Wagner’s  clearest  symptom  was  “sick  headache”;  mi- 
graine, megrim,  hemicrania,  nervous  headache,  or  bilious 
headache  are  other  names  for  this  terrible  affection.  It 
causes  a large  number  of  other  symptoms,  and  is  itself  of 
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an  infinitely  varied  type,  according  to  the  kind  of  near- 
work required,  and  the  kind  of  organism  of  the  patient. 
J have  had  thousands  of  patients  with  this  disease,  and 
99  out  of  100  were  cured  by  spectacles  alone.  That  sick 
headaches  often  disappear  at  the  age  of  50  to  60  is  due 
solely  to  the  fact  that  presbyopia  makes  eye-strain  im- 
possible. That  the  wrecked  nervous  system  may  some- 
times go  on  exhibiting  the  symptoms  after  the  exciting 
and  direct  cause  has  ceased,  is  a truism  not  only  of  medi- 
cine, but  of  common  sense.  “Prom  1871  onward  he  had 
an  immense  amount  of  business  to  transact,”  writes  Mr. 
Ellis  to  me,  “in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  Bay- 
reuth theater,  etc.,  but  of  specific  complaint  of  headache 
I nowhere  find  a trace  in  the  later  years.”  All  the  symp- 
toms of  Wagner’s  functional  diseases  ended  with  the 
establishment  of  presbyopia.  The  sick  headaches,  melan- 
chol)',  fear  of  death,  resolve  to  commit  suicide,  nervous- 
ness, insomnia,  etc.,  and  then,  not  because  the  King  of 
Bavaria  came  to  the  rescue  of  this  greatest  of  musical 
geniuses,  not  because  the  bad  wife  went  and  the  good 
one  came,  not  because  success  and  popularity  arrived; 
but  it  was  because,  his  wife  acting  as  an  amanuensis,  etc., 
he  was  not  driven  to  the  maddening  eye-labor,  and  be- 
cause presbyopia  prevented  the  suffering  which  was  the 
result  of  the  least  of  such  labor.  One  eye  at  last  went 
out  of  function,  and  this  helped  also  to  establish  some 
relief. 


In  Wagner’s  passport  he  is  described  as  “wearing 
glasses.”  Outside  of  that  simple  statement  no  one  ever 
seems  to  have  seen  him  doing  so,  or  spoken  of  the  fact.'^ 
Jlr  Ellis  has  proof  that  seems  to  him  pretty  good  that  he 
did  not  wear  them.  It  is  of  no  consequence.  Any 
spectacles  he  could  get  would  not  have  neutralized  his 
eye-strain.  Were  he  living  to-day  he  would  in  all  proba- 
bility  not  find  any  oculist  or  physician  in  Germany  that 
would  help  him  or  care  to  help  him  in  the  one  possible 
and  effective  wa3^  There  are  a hundred  oculists,  nerve 
specialists  and  general  phvsicians,  even  in  the  United 
States,  who  would  smile  scornfully  at  the  idea  that  a 
patient  having  Wagner’s  symptoms  could  be  cured  by  the 
correction  of  his  ametropia.  Fortunately  there  are  hun- 


7 What  Uagner  thought  of  spectacles  may  be  gathered  from 
a sentence  in  a letter  to  Krlederlc  Nietschef  written  In  1874- 

t ^ •’^en  able  to  do 

woniu  course,  his  contempt  was  justiflable.  and 

woulci  bp  so  to-clay  werp  ho  livins:  In  Germany. 
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dreds  of  others  who  know  the  truth,  and  better,  who 
practice  it. 

All  through  the  latter  part  of  Wagner’s  life  he  had 
one  symptom,  one  of  those  which  physicians  call  “object- 
ive,” one  that  is  alluded  to,  so  far  as  I know,  by  no  writ- 
ten word.  In  speaking  to  a great  musician  who  knew 
Wagner,  I mentioned  this  symptom,  when  he  broke  in 
with,  “Of  course ! I had  often  observed  the  fact,  but 
thought  nothing  of  it.”  This  symptom,  which  all  of  his 
physicians  also  ignored,  comes  out  in  most  of  the  later 
photographs  and  the  portraits,  especially  in  those  of  Len- 
bach,  the  realistic  painter.  The  left  eye  is  turned  out  and 
up.  Consult  the  portraits  herewith  reproduced.  Some 
American  oculists  call  this  defect  “hyperexophoria.” 
In  the  effort  to  drag  the  eyelid  away  from  and  above  the 
pupil  of  this  eye  the  forehead  is  arched  and  wrinkled 
in  concentric  curves — an  appearance  noticed  in  many 
such  patients.  In  the  pictures  in  early  life  this  combina- 
tion of  heterophoria  and  strabismus  is  not  shown — be- 
cause it  did  not  exist.  It  had  been  overcome  by  strain, 
if  it  existed,  and  the  strain  had  produced  its  effect.® 
Some  of  the  later  photographs  do  not  show  the  outward 
and  upward  turning  of  the  eye,  a fact  that  demonstrates 
the  temporary  ability  to  overcome  it  by  intense  effort  of 
fixation  or  concentration  of  the  attention.  This  turning 
of  the  left  eye  upward  and  outward  is,  as  oculists  know, 
a result  of  ametropia,  and  especially  of  astigmatism  and 
anisometropia.  It  was  a relief  of  eye-strain,  an  effect 
rather  than  a cause  of  it — a fact  that  the  “graduated 
tenotomists,”  the  cutters  and  snippers  of  eye-muscles, 
forget. 

A bungling  newspaper  headline  of  a review  was  “The 
Eye  of  Genius” — as  if  geniuses  had  a peculiar  sort  of 
eye-defect.  The  geniuses  are  few,  the  slaves  of  civiliza- 
tion millions.  Even  Wagner  and  Carlyle  and  DeQuin- 
cey,  as  poor  as  they  were,  could  stop  near-range  ocular 
work  when  they  were  compelled  to  do  so,  or  limit  it  to 
“a  little  hour”  a day.  Sewing  women,  typewriters,  clerks, 

S.  Even  in  the  later  photographs  the  ocular  defect  is  not  al- 
ways shown,  chiefly  probably  because  he  was  able  by  Intense  effort 
to  overcome  It  and  secure  “binocular  flxatlon.”  In  a letter  to  Dr. 
Pusinelll  Wagner  says  that  the  constraint  and  mechanical  prepara- 
tion for  being  photographed  rendered  It  very  difficult  to  procure  a 
faithful  likeness  of  his  “so  changeable  expression.”  Whether  “flx- 
Ing”  with  both  eyes  or  with  but  one  would  make  a great  difference 
in  the  expression.  The  vertical  wrinkles  between  the  eyes  are  also 
proof  of  eyestrain. 
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many  students,  teachers,  all  poor  handicraftsmen  and 
women  can  not  do  so.  They  must  work  eight  or  ten  hours 
every  day,  and  all  days,  with  the  same  ocular  defects  as 
the  ^^geniuses.”  The  tragedies  to  them  are  therefore 
greater  than  to  the  geniuses.  There  is  no  greater  cruelty, 
no  greater  crime  against  humanity,  than  this  of  non- 
recognition and  scorn  of  eye-strain. 

This  evidence  presented  by  the  portrait  painter  and 
the  photographer  of  Wagner  would  not  be  needed  by 
the  expert  oculist  to  prove  the  fact  of  the  cause  of  his 
lifetime  of  awful  misery.  It  adds  the  demonstration 
needed  to  convince  general  physicians  and  intelligent 
laymen.  Many  thousands  of  such  non-medical  persons 
who  have  been  cured  of  appalling  sufferings  like  those 
endured  by  Wagner  would  not  need  siich  a proof.  The 
mere  reading  of  the  list  of  quotations  I have  gathered 
would  make  them  shudder  to  think  of  their  own  past 
experience.  Multitudes  of  others  still  await  the  finger 
of  a divine  science  on  their  eyes.  But  that  touch  must 
first  come  to  the  eyes  of  the  physicians,  too  many  of 
them  still  blind  by  prejudice  and  tradition. 


llcimntcd  from  ihc  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
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